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CONNECTION OF INTELLECTUAL AND LITERARY 
WITH RELIGIOUS IMPROVEMENT. 


Children and youth, who are well instructed in the ordinary 
branches of school education, are much more likely than others 
to understand the religious instruction which they receive, and 
thus to obtain a knowledge of the doctrines of the gospel. Many 
persons, adults as well as children, receive either no ideas or er- 
roneous ones from much that they read in the Bible. The same 
may be said of discourses from the pulpit. Let them be ever so 
good, they are, to many hearers, almost as if they were in an un- 
known tongue ; and others receive from them the most erroneous 
impressions. The truth is, that most children and many adults 
are incapable of understanding any thing expressed in such a style 
as is commonly employed in the pulpit. They are not sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the meaning of words or with the structure of 
sentences. This is not mentioned as any fault in sermons them- 
selves. It is proper that the preacher should, except when ad- 
dressing an audience composed chiefly of children, employ such 
a style and phraseology as are usual in jrintedb ooks. Indeed, it 
is no easy thing, to find language adapted to the capacities of 
children, on subjects in which they have not been previously in- 
structed. From the acquaintance we have had witi: the minds 
of children, we hesitate not to say, that most of the sermons, ad- 
dresses, and books, which profess to be adapted to their capacities, 
are very far from being so adapted. One who has been ac- 
customed to instruct the young, and who has made it a constant 
object to ascertain whether they really understand what they are 
taught, must have discovered, how many words need to be ex- 
plained, and how many sentences need to be analysed, and pre- 
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sented, piecemeal to the mind. It is a fact, easily demonstrable to 
any by whom it may be-denied, that children and youth in com- 
mon schools understand, in general, buta very small part of what 
they read and recite from day to day. They do, indeed, know 
the meaning of a large majority of the words which they read, 
and they understand many detached sentences and parts of sen- 
tences ; but they do not and cannot see the connection of one sen- 
tence and paragraph with another, so as to perceive the scope 
and enter into the spirit ofthe writer. A failure to understand a 
single term, frequently throws a whole sentence into obscurity ; 
and a failure to understand a single sentence, may produce equal 
obscurity in the paragraph of which it is apart. How, then, can 
such children understand the discourses of the pulpit ? Those, in- 
deed, who have been religiously instructed at home, are better 
prepared to understand the instructions of the sanctuary. But it 
is to be feared, that the greater part of the religious instruction 
given by parents, consists merely of words without ideas. The 
child is tanght to repeat certain forms of expression, or to answer 
certain questions in a certain manner, without having any ade- 
quate or clear conceptions of the truths and objects which these 
words and phrases suggest to the mind of the adult christian. 
When, therefore, young persons, who have either had no religious 
instruction at home, or none which they could understand, and 
whose minds are otherwise uncultivated, repair to the house of 
God, the prospect oftheir deriving benefit must be small indeed. 
Perhaps, urged by curiosity, fear, or some other motive, they at- 
tempt to listen to the voice of the preacher ; but, not being able 
to understand the terms which he uses, or to follow him through 
a complicated sentence, and, least of all, to follow his train of 
thought from one sentence to another, they desist from the effort, 
and their thoughts are left to succeed one another in the mind ac- 
cording to the ordinary laws of association. Add to this, that 
they have been accustomed, from infancy, to sit under the sound 
of the same voice without its conveying any ideas to their mind ; 
and it would require repeated efforts to overcome the habit, thus 
formed, of sitting there ‘vithout paying any attention to the speaker. 
In these circumstances, we need not wonder, that they should 
seldom lend a listening ear, that sleep should often insensibly 
weigh down their eyelids, and that they should frequently, when 
left to their own choice, absent themselves from the place of pub- 
lic worship. 
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For these evils, so serious, and so destructive in their conse- 
quences, we believe that a remedy may be found. We believe 
that the young may be so instructed in the family and the school, 
as to preparethem readily and easily to apprehend the meaning 
of what they read in common books, and of what they hear from 
the pulpit. We believe that children may be so taught—that they 
may form such a habit of attending to what they read or hear, and 
such a habit of connected and systematic thinking,—that, with 
very Jittle previous religious instruction, a well written book or 
discourse on religious subjects shall engage their attention, be 
perused or heard with interest, and lead them voluntarily to in- 
quire after farther information. How animating and encourag- 
ing to the preacher must it be, to have such an audience ! To 
minds thus cultivated and disciplined, he will find easy access. 
His illustrations of divine truth will be understood, and the force 
of the arguments which he employs will be felt. If, then, he him- 
self understands and preaches the truth, such hearers as these can 
hardly fail to understand and believe the truth. The belief and 
knowledge of the trath will exclude from the discerning mind all 
errors which are inconsistent with what is thus believed and known. 
This belief of the truth and exemption from material errors, lay a 
foundation for a direct and powerful appeal to the conscience and 
the heart. It only remains, that He who ‘sanctifies through the 
truth,’ should render the appeal effectual. 
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NEEF’S METHOD OF TEACHING. 
(Concluded.) 


Having done with this, he proceeds as follows: “ I am now going 
to acquaint you by degrees with all the various signs by which our 
different simple and double sounds, as well as their articulations, are 
represented. You must try to imitate these signs on your slates 
with exactness, so that you and every body may distinguish them 
easily from each other. In this manner you will learn to write. Can 
you tell me now what writing is ?—P. To write is to represent our 
oral sounds and their articulations by artificial signs.—T. But when 
you have represented a sound or a number of sounds on your slates, 
do you think it will be very hard or difficult to utter those sounds 1— 
P. (smiling) No sir—T. You think then that it will be an easy mat- 
ter for you to read.—P. Yes sir, if this is what you call reading.— 
T. Well, we shall see that by and by. (Uttering the sound 0.) How 
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many sounds have you heard 1—P. One.*—T. What sound have 
you heard 1—P. The sound o.—T. Is or is not the sound v accom- 
panied by any articulation ?—P. It is not.—T. Is it, then, an artic- 
ulate or an inarticulate sound ‘—P. An inarticulate sound.--T. Why 
is the sound 0 said to be an inarticulate sound ’—P. Because it is not 
accompanied by any articulation——T. A thing may be simple, or 
composed of several parts called its elements. How many elements 
has the sound o 1—P. One.—T. By how many signs, then, will you 
represent it _—P. As the sound o has but one element, I will repre- 
sent it by one sign——T. This isa very good reason at this staze of 
our inquiries ; but you will find, at some future period, that it will 
not always hold good. I am now going to show you the sign by 
which people have agreed to represent the sound 0. (Showing the 
letter 0.) This is it. All those signs by which people agree to rep- 
resent their oral sounds, are called letters. This sign is consequent- 
ly a letter, and bears the name of the sound it represents. By what 
letter will you represent the sound 0 !—P. I will represent the sound 
o by the letter 0.—But what is a letter ’—P. A letter is a sign by 
which people have agreed to represent an oral sound.—T. You ought 
to add, or an articulation. Represent now the.sound 0 on your slates. 
(Each boy has his slate and pencil, and makes the letter 0; the dif- 
ferent letters are examined, and compared with the model or original, 
the defects ascertained and corrected.)—Have you done 1—P. Yes 
sir.—T. What have you done 1—P. I have represented the sound o 
by the letter 0—-T. What does the letter o represent _—P. The let- 
ter o represents the sound 0.”—As soon as the children can make the 
letter o tolerably well, the instructer proceeds to the sound a, as 
heard in ‘ lay,’ ‘day,’ &c. The process is now the same as before, 
only with less of particularity and of repetition in the questions 
and answers. When the learners haye “ represented the sound aby 
the letter a,” the teacher says, “‘ Read now what you have written 
down ;” and they read, “0, a.” Next comes the sounde ; which 
when they have “ represented,” they read again; “0, a, e.”” Then 
comes the sound u (00) as heard in ‘full;’ which before they have 
represented, the teacher asks, ‘“‘ What name will you give the letter 
by which you intend to represent the sound 00 1—P. We shall call it 00. 
—T. But we have no such letter. The sign by which we represent the 
sound 00 is called yoo. This is the letter u. (Showing it.) Represent now 
the sound oo.” After haying read, “ 0, a, e, u (00,)” the pupils ask, “But 
why has not the letter u (yoo) the name of the sound it represents!—T. 


‘Texpected this question. The only reason of thisis, that the sound yoo 


is very frequently represented by this single letter.—-P. The sounds yoo 
and 90 are then represented by the same letter. They must be, howev- 
er, very different sounds since one is articulate and the other inarticu- 





* We have taken the liberty to abridge this answer, and to do the same by several of the 
questions and answers that follow. In actual teaching, however, the repetitions of the au- 
thor may not be entirely without use. 
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late.—T. Very true 3 but never mind that ; you will be able to dis- 
cover many other absurdities before you know how to write. Mind 
only now, that we shall continue representing by this letter the sim- 
ple and inarticulate sound oo, until further orders. (Uttering the 
sound 60.) What sound have you heard '—P. The sound bo.—T. 
What is the sound 60 composed of !—P. The sound o and an artic- 
ulation —T. What then is the sound 40 said to be 7—P. An articu- 
late sound.—T.. Hew many elements has the sound bo 1—P. Two. 
—T. What are they 1—P. The first is an articulation, and the se- 
cond is the sound*a.—T. By how many signs do you imtend to rep- 
resent the sound’bo0 1—P. By two.—T’. Why so?—P. Because it is 
composed of two elements.—T. Very well ; the articulation is rep- 
resented by this letter, (showing the letter 6) which is called be. But 
by what letter will you represent the second element in the sound 
bo ?—P. By the letter o.—T. Very well. Represent the sound bo.— 
Does the letter 6 precede or succeed the letter o?—P. It precedes 
the letter 0. —T. Why !—P. Because the articulation of the sound 
bo, represented by the letter 6, precedes the sound 0, represented by 
the letter o.”—Next comes the sound 6a, after representing which, 
“the learners read, ‘“‘ Bo, ba.” The same process takes place with 
the sounds, be, and bu (boo.) Then the teacher utters the sound ob, 
and asks the same questions as in the case of the sound bo.—‘* T. 
By what letter will you represent the first element of the sound ob ? 
—P. (After some hesitation.) By the letter aw.—T. This would be 
very well; but it so happens that we have no such letter.” The teach- 
er then proceeds to inform his pupils, that, strange as it may seem, 
and injudicious as it is, the sound aw, which is the first element in the 
articulate sound ob, is represented by the very same letter as the. 
sound o. He next takes the sound ab, respecting the first element of 
which he has to make a similar remark. ‘The sounds eb, ub, and ib 
follow in order, the child being taught, at every step, to read what he 
has written. Then come the sounds bab, beb, &c. respecting which 
similar questions are asked. The letter p is then carried through 
the same changes or combinations that the letter 6 has been, together 
with the additional combinations, bap, pab, &c. Next comes the 
letter m, which is first combined in the most simple manner, as in the 
case of the letter 6, and then in all the variety of sounds which can 
be formed of this letter with all the letters that have been learned, 
including such combinations as pump, mimp. Next comes the sound 
wa, the first element of which, the teacher informs the pupil, is rep- 
resented by a new sign, called a double yu. ‘ This isa queer name,” 
exclaims the child. ‘‘ Never mind that,” says the teacher: ‘ we 
shall see things more queer yet.” —The remainder of the 36 elements 
of our spoken language are successively introduced and examined, - 
the pupil learning, as he goes along, to write and read them upon his 
slate, and also to read them in a book. 
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The author then proceeds to “ consider oral sounds under a more 
important point of view. 

T. (Uttering the sound mud.) What sound have you heard, and 
how must it be represented ?—P. I have heard the sound mud, which 
must be represented by the letters m, u, and d.—T. Very well, repre- 
sent it. (‘The sound being represented and read as usual.) Does the 
sound mud mean any thing ?—P. Yes sir.—T. Well, what does it 
mean ?1—P, It means something that I have seen—T. Whatever 
oral sound has a meaning, we call a word. Whit is therefore the 
sound mud 7—P. The sound mud is a word.—T*"Why do you call 
the sound mud a word 1—P. Because it has a meaning.—T. How 
many sounds is the word mud composed of 1—P. One.—T. Buta 
word composed of one sound is said to have but one syllable ; anda 
word having but one syllable is said to be a monosyllable. What do 
you call the word mud?—P. A monosyllable.—T’. Why ?—P. Be- 
cause it has but one syllable-—T. (Pronouncing the word melting.) 
How many different sounds have you heard 1—P. Two, melt and ing. 
—T. Have these two sounds, combined together, a meaning 1—P. 
Yes sir.—T. If they have, then they form—what 1—P. A word.— 
T. But how many syllables has this word 1—P. Two.—T. Would 
you therefore call ita monosyllable ?—P. No sir: a monosyllable is 
a word that has but one syllable.—'T. Very true. A word composed 
of two syllables, is said to be adissyllable. But as the two sounds 
form but one word, the letters by which you represent them must be 
joined. Write down the word melting.—Read.—P. melt-ing.—T. 
Which ofthe two syllables is pronounced with the greatest stress, 
loudest, and most distinctly 1—P. The first syllable-—T. Very true; 
but that syllable of a word, which is uttered most distinctly, loudest, 
or with most stress, is said to be accented. Which is now the ac- 
cented syllable of the word melting ?—P. The first.—T. (Uttering 
the word propel.) How many different sounds have you heard 1—P. 
Two, pro and pel.—T.. Have those two sounds, combined together, 
a meaning 1—P. No sir.—T. But if I should tell you to push your 


Slates or any thing else forward, would you understand that !—P. Yes 


sir.—T. Very well. But to propel athing and to push it along mean 
exactly the same. I suppose you have now a meaning for propel 1— 
P. Yes sir—T. What then do you call propel ?—P. A word.—T. 
Write down this word.—Read.—P. Propel_—T. How many sylla- 
bles ?—P. Two.—T. What then is the word propel said to be 1—P. 
A dissyllable-—T. Which of its two syllables is uttered with the great- 
est stress 1—P. The second.—T. What is therefore its second syl- 
lable said to be 1—P. Accented.” After exercising the learner in a 
similar manner upon “trisyllables, tetrasyllables, and pentasyllables,” 
the teacher proceeds to “ phrases, sentences, or propositions ;” after 
which he enters on those sounds which are irregularly represented. 
——“'T. Hitherto we have represented the sound o by the letter o ; but 
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this very same sound is represented in many other ways. In those 
words which we shall first learn to write, the sound o is represented 
by oa.—P. By oa! and of what use is the a in representing the sound 
o0?—T. You want to know more than I can tell you. People repre- 
sent the sound o by the letters 0 and a; this is the only reason I can 
give you for representing this soundthus. How will you now write, 
or spell, as people say, the word afloat ?—P. By a, f, l, oa, t. 

The greater part of the volume (243 pages out of 338) is occupied 
with “ Pr actical Writing and Reading Lessons,” adapted to every 
step of the course“which we have been describing. In constructing 
these lessons, the author was compelled, by the plan which he had 
marked out for himself, to labor under very great restrictions, and to 
perform a very “ tedious job.” He takes it for granted, that the va- 
rious sounds of the letters, and the various combinations and irregu- 
larities, must be introduced to the child in the most systematic order, 
and that the learner must be exercised a long time on each particu- 
lar sound before he proceeds to another, though it be at the expense 
of reading many hard words and many awkwardly constructed sen- 
tences. “Instead of the usual word rapture,” says the author, in 
his own account of the matter, “‘ I was compelled to make use of the 
term enravishment. 'The vulgar term to swop usurped the place of the 
more elegant word to barter or to exchange. As I could not use the 
word peel, I employed the word skin. ‘The usual word you, in the 
common dialect of civil life, I could not employ, and therefore I made 
use of the word thou, of the grave dialect. Instead of saying, as we 
usually say, ‘She did not forbid me to erase it,’ or, ‘ She did not forbid 
my erasing it,” I was compelled to employ the obsolete or unusual form, 
/“* She did not forbid me erasing it.””, When the author has arrived, by 
a regular process, at the chapter in which he gives all the examples he 
can find of ow having the sound of 00, the word you is introduced, and 
thou laid aside ; except, indeed, in the future tense, thow wilt or shalt is 
still used instead of you will or shall, because he has not yet come to the 
regular place for teaching the child that // at the end of a word has 
the same sound as asingle/. In order to learn the sound of UW, the 
child must wait till the publication of the ‘second volume.” Wheth- 
er this has ever made its appearance, we know not; but ifthe ingen- 
ious author is yet living, he has probably ere this become convinced, 
that though his method may be far better than the absurd spelling- 
book method in common use, it is susceptible of material improve- 
ment, and that it is of no service to the learner for an author to pre- 
serve such a rigid adherence to system as should render necessary 
the “‘ queer phraselogy” which he has employed. And as we have be- 
gun to find fault, we would add, that in the langauge which he would 
have the teacher employ in addressing the child, there are by far too 
many technical terms, and the style is otherwise frequently above the 
capacity of those for whom itis designed. In regard to his general 
method of teaching children to read and write, we should think it 
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might be pretty successful with children a few years older than it is 
usual for them to commence learning to read. The grand excellence 
of the author’s method is his skill in asking questions, and in present- 
ing a new subject to the mind of a child. It is this that has induced 
us to make the copious extracts which we have given ; not that we 
consider Mr. Neef’s method of teaching even the alphabet and the 
primary combinations, as the best that can be devised, but as afford- 
ing a happy specimen of that inductive method of teaching which it 
is so desirable should be applied to every branch of instruction. 
8 
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MISTAKES IN EDUCATION. 


There are two false principles, which lie at the foundation 
of - system of instruction. 

. Education is understood to consist in the acquisition of 
eg This we infer from the pompous catalogues of 
books and subjects, which are arrayed and set forth as constitu- 
ting the course of every petty school in the land. There are sub- 
jects, oftentimes, for which the youthful mind is not at all pre- 
pared, and by which of course it must be baffled and discouraged. 
When a subject is presented to a pupil, who requires the exer- 
cise of an intellectual faculty not yet developed, he must be as 
much confused as a blind man would be if called upon to criti- 
cise colours. Education, we believe, at least elementary educa- 
tion, does not consist in the acquisition of knowledge, but, as its 
etymology implies, in the developement of the mind. And sub- 
jects shuuld be selected and arranged with reference to its ob- 
ject, the acquisition of knowledge being only incidental. 

-2. When the subjects are selected, perhaps judiciously, they 
are presented in a form, which neither affords a salutary disci- 
pline to the mind, nor facilitates the acquisition of knowledge. 
They are all too abstract, or are generalizations of facts which 
are themselves unknown to the pupils. Particularly, the whole 
course of the physical and exact sciences, to use a common but 
expressive phrase, comes precisely the wrong end foremost ;— 
first the general principle, then the particular instances illustra- 
ting it. Lord Bacon has taught us that this is not the method by 
which the human mind takes in knowledge, and it is time we had 
attended to his instructions. Upon all new subjects of which we 
have no knowledge or experience, we must, first, have the par- 
ticular cases, instances, or facts, abstracting the particular quali- 
ties or points of resemblance common to them all; then a des- 
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cription of those qualities or points of resemblance, which con- 
stitutes a general principle. We have no room to enlarge upon 
these topics, but believe they will be found to reach the evils and 
defects, which have been so long and so severely felt. For if 
the purpose of early education be the developement and disci- 
pline of the mind ; then all subjects must be selected and arrang- 
ed with reference to this purpose. And if Lord Bacon’s phi- 
losophy is sound; then the subjects so selected and arranged 
must be put in that form, in which alone the mind can success- 
fully encounter them.—U. S. Lit. Gazette. 


EARLY PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The following judicious remarks are extracted from Mr. Wil- 
derspin’s work on the education of infants. 

“The conduct of other young animals shows the propriety of 
giving exercise to children. Every other animal makes use of 
its organs of motion, as soon as it can; and many of them, 
when under no necessity of moving in quest of food, cannot be 
restrained without force. ‘This is evidently the case with the 
calf, the lamb, and most other young animals. If these crea- 
tures were not permitted to frisk about and take exercise, they 
would soon die or become diseased. The same inclination ap- 
pears very early in the human species; but as they are not able 
to take exercise themselves, it is the business of their parents 
and nurses to assistthem. It is a pity that men should be so in- 
attentive to this matter: their negligence is one reason why fe- 
males know so litle of it. Women will ever be desirous to ex- 
cel in such accomplishments as recommend them to the other 
sex ; but men generally keep at such a distance from even the 
smallest acquaintance with the affairs of the nursery, that many 
would reckon it an affront, were they supposed to know any thing 
of them. Not so, however, with the kennel or the stables: a 
gentleman of the first rank is not ashamed to give directions con- 
cerning the management of his dogs or horses, yet would blush 
were he surprised in performing the same office for that being 
who is to be the heir of his fortunes, and the future hope of his 
country. 

‘ Arguments to show the importance of exercise might be 
drawn from every part of the animal economy. Without exer- 
cise, the circulation of the blood cannot be properly carried on, 
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vor the different secretions duly performed: without exercise, 
the fluids cannot be properly prepared, nor the solids rendered 
strong or firm. ‘The action of the heart, the motion of the lungs, 
and all the vital functions, are greatly assisted by exercise. 
When exercise is neglected, none of the animal functions can 
be duly performed, and when this is the case, the whole consti- 
tution must go to wreck. A good constitution ought certainly 
to be our first object in the management of children. Itlaysa 
foundation for their being useful and happy in life ; and whoever 
neglects it, not only fails in his duty to his offspring, but to so- 
ciety. 

I am sorry to say, that many men have considered it quite 
beneath their notice, to have any thing to do with infant chil- 
dren; and consequently have permitted their children to be sent 
to what are called schools, and there to be placed on seats for 
hours, under the care of some person, who, in many cases, is no 
more fit to teach and instruct children, than I am fit to be a mon- 
arch. If any man will take his children into his garden or fields, 
and encourage them to ask questions on the glories, works, and 
first great Cause of nature, he will soon find out the importance 
of the thing, and the necessity of his own mind’s being well cul- 
tivated, to be enabled to answer their questions. Whatever men 
may think of this subject, they will find, ultimately,-that the 
rising generation have never had a fair chance of becoming 
wise ; because they have not had proper exercise either for their 
minds or bodies.” 

On teaching children to stand or walk alone, M. Londe, au- 
thof of a work in French, on ‘ Medical Gymnastics,” remarks 
as follows : 

‘“‘ Children should not be taught to stand or walk, but should 
be placed on a carpet, and allowed to move freely according to 
their fancy. They will not be able to walk or stand alone so 
soon by these means ; but they will eventually, like the young 
savage, acquire greater agility, and a more general develope- 
ment of the muscles. The bad shape of the legs of many indi- 
viduals may be ascribed to their having been injudiciously forc- 
ed to stand alone, before the bones were sufficiently strong to 
support the weight of the body.” 

The following remarks on the dress most suitable for infants, 
are extracted from the Journal of Education. 

“In furnishing the infant’s wardrobe, we should have refer- 
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ence to economy, convenience, health, and good taste: these 
ure the objects to be attained. Any thing like ornament, (un- 
less it be something very simple and appropriate,) or undue ex- 
pense, is equally opposed to economy and good taste. The in- 
fant himself is a jewel ; and the casket should never be permit- 
ted to usurp the mother’s or spectator’s attention. 

To be convenient the dress should be so made as to be put 
on and taken off in as little time and with as little labor as possé- 
ble. To promote health, the dress should be suited to the vari- 
ous seasons of the year; never so warm as to be oppressive in 
summer, nor so light in winter as not to protect the child both 
from the irksome sensation of cold, and the risk of disease. Soft, 
thin flannel should be the prevailing material for three fourths of 
our year. 

Noncombustible substances shou!d alone be used during that 
portion of the year in which fires are kindled. This single pre- 
caution would be the means of preventing a number of painful 
deaths.—Needles, when used for fastening the dress, are worse 
than pins; and pins should be as little used as possible. 

At no period of life, should any part of our clothing be per- 
mitted, even in the smallest degree, to impede the freedom of 
inuscular motion; nor, by compression, to interfere with an 
easy and healthful performance of all the essential functions of 
fe, such as circulation, breathing, digestion, &c. 

Infants require so much watching and fidelity to secure their 
well being, that parents may well dispense with any labor or ex- 
pense which does not contribute to this end. Such works of su- 
pererogation, we think, are all dresses for the head: they are 
certainly useless ; and in the opinion of those who are best qual- 
ified to decide in this matter, they are worse than useless, for 
they make the head tender, subject it to catarrh, promote un- 
due heat, eruptions, &c. 


INFANT MARCHING. 

There is nothing more likely to arrest the attention of chil- 
dren, and to lead them to the most submissive and willing obedi- 
ence, than the exercise of marching ; and there is nothing which 
is more pleasing (generally speaking) to the visiters. In the 
marches I make use of a whistle, the employment of which it will 
here be necessary to explain. 
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The whistle is capable of affording a very shrill sound, and 
never fails to obtain a speedy and marked attention. An inter- 
ested observer will watch with peculiar satisfaction the great so- 
licitude of the child selected as the leader of the march, in his 
attention to this signal; while a casual spectator, who may not 
be so scrutinizing, will express the greatest astonishment at the 
different ma:ceuvres of the children, without perceiving any ap- 
parent direction from me. The instant the whistle sounds, the 
leader’s eye is directed toward me, when, by a motion of my 
hand, I turn him to any position | may think proper. 

When every thing is brought into proper order for marching, 
the children watch, with the most anxious expectation, the sigaal 
to commence tieir operations. A line of about forty children is 
placed on each side of the school roum, (which is one hundred 
feet long,) and the monitor gives the signal of preparation by 
again calling out the word, ‘“‘ Hands ;” the hands being held out, 
the monitor gives the word ‘“ Clap,” and immediately after, 
Forward, right and left.” The children now commence the 
march, clapping their hands and stamping their feet to the time 
of some lively tune, which I play upon the flute; each line march- 
es to the centre of the school, where they meet, join hands, 
and march up the middle by two and two. The leader of the 
march, and indeed the children in general, are obliged to pay 
particular attention to the signals given by the whistle. On the 
first signal being given, the leader immediately turns short off, 
and, watching his opportunity, closes with the two children who 
bring up the rear, and thus forms a circle. They march in this 
position twice round, when, upon a second signal being given, 
the leader again turns off at a convenient distance, and forms a 
semi-circle. A third signal produces a perfect square ; in which 
they continue to march until the whistle again sounds, whén the 
leader, breaking the square, marches directly to the opposite end 
of the room, when, on a fifth signal, he leads in a zig-zag direc- 
tion, the ranks marching between each other till they gain the 
centre of the room, upon which they immediately proceed, and 
then dividing off into two single ranks, right and left, commence 
clapping their hands and stamping their feet, until they gain their 
proper places ; the monitor then gives the word “ Down,” when 
they leave off clapping, and place their hands behind them. In 
perfect silence the children now await my joining them, in order 
to prepare for the single march. This march is precisely the 
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same as the preceding with regard to the positions, but instead 
of marching two and two with their hands joined, they now 
march singly, clapping their hands and beating time with their 
feet in regular order. Having joined the children, I proceed to 
play a lively tune upon the flute, the children standing still, and 
listening until it is finished ; no sooner is the last note sounded, 
but the leader on the right leads the children into the open air or 
play ground ; the children on the left side perform the same evolu- _ 
tions as in the double march above mentioned. When this is fin- 
ished, they march to the opposite end, proceed into the class, 
and then join their companions in the play ground; the whole 
school singing the following verse as they march, viz. 


Come, my little children dear, 
As you’re good, and are all here, 
Have a march out in the air, 

And think of this good rule : 
Always try to keep the step, 
Clap our hands, and not forget 
The kind treatment that we meet 

At Bristol Infant School. 


They continue to sing this verse until the various evolutions 
above described are gone through by the whole of the children, 
after which the right line march up to their place, and carefully 
place their toes to the line and their hands behind them; the 
monitor then gives the words * Step back, sit down,” upon which 
the children immediately draw hack, and then rest a little from 
the exertion of marching. 

The great benefits resulting from the above exercise must be 
very obvious to every unprejudiced person, as well as its impor- 
tance in the discipline of infant schools ; for not only does it in- 
vigorate the constitutions of the children, but brings them into 
admirable order, by the attention which ghey are obliged to pay 
to the signals ; while, at the same time, it amuses and delights 


them.—Goyder’s Manuel. 


IMPORTANCE OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 


When we reflect on the condition of women and their relation 
to society, we cannot help perceiving the immense influence they 
possess and exert in all civilized nations. ‘ Men make laws, but 
women make manners,’ has long ago become an adage ; and if 
it is true that laws are ineffectual, where the manners and cus- 
toms of a people are opposed to them, we shall see the high val- 
ue we should set on female education. We feel no hesitation in 
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hazarding the opinion, that of all human beings, the female sex 


ought to be the best educated. This would secure the morals of 


society, and ensure a race of enlightened and virtuous citizens. 

The first years of children are spent under the eye and in the 
company of their mother. Boys, until they are ten or twelve 
years old, and girls until they marry, may be said to be under 
the management of their mother. How necessary is it therefore 
that the minds of women should be well cultivated ; especially 
when we recollect, that early impressions and habits, whether 
moral or intellectual, are hardly ever effaced. If mothers are 
wise and prudent, their children willin general be the same. It 
has been remarked by persons of the greatest observation, that 
most men who have been eminent for learning and piety, have 
owed the germs of that eminence to their mothers. Men are but 
children of a larger growth ; and our dispositions and habits in 
after life, are nothing more than the developement cf those prin- 
ciples which were imbibed during our tender’ years. How im- 
_ portant that these should be correct !—Christian Monitor. 


MAXIMS OF EDUCATION. 
[Extracted from Mr. Emerson’s Prospectus.] 
1. Let it be your grand object, to prepare your pupils for tie 
greatest usefulness and enjoyment. 
2. Let their spiritual welfare be regarded, as incomparably their 
p § I y 
most important interest. 


3. Teach for the glory of God. 
4. Teach for eternity. 


5. Cautiously guard against giving instructions, that will be likely 
to prove injurious. 


6. Never teach wadiiMicanches, for the sake of forming useless 
teachers. 


This seems often to be done. How frequently is it stated, as a reason for teaching suci: 
or such @ branch, that it is ouly to prepare the pupil to teach others. If any reason can be 
unreasonable, it is surely this. Is it not a double evil, to waste the time of your pupils, for 
the sake of preparing them to waste the time of others ? 

7. Never teach a useless branch, merely because it is fashionable, 


nor to gratify your patrons or pupils. 

8. Teach nothing, but what appears conducive to the usefulness 
of your pupils, if improved according to its natural tendency and in- 
fluence. 


9. Let every branch receive attention in proportion to its probab!:- 
utility. 
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10. As far as possible, make your pupils perceive and feel the im- 
portance of every branch they pursue. 

This will enable them to proceed understandingly. Tt will conduce to improve their 
niinds. It will also accustom ther: to feel, that they should have some important end in ev- 
ery pursuit. 

11. Proceed systematically ; and as far as possible, teach those 
things first, which are first in the order of nature, and which may be 
understood without an acquaintance with other things to be subse- 
quently acquired. , 


12. As far as possible, teach those things first, which are easiest in 
themselves. 


13. In giving instruction, proceed very gradually, and by the 
shortest steps, from the more easy to the more difficult. 


14. As far as may be, see that your pupils understand cach step, 
before proceeding to the next. 

Many of your instructions may be lost to your pupils, in consequence of a single misap- 
prehension. 

15. Never teach them directly, what they can conveniently learn 
without such assistance. 


Itis much better for them to surmount a difficulty by their own ingenuity and efforts, 
than by the aid ofothers, It maybe much more useful for them to devise a methed of ob- 
taining an answer, than actually to perform the operation that obtains it. When a princi- 
ple or fact is thus discovered by reflection or investigation, it is likely to be much more clear- 
ly understood in its nature and connection, than when itis learned directly by means ol 
verbal or printed instructions. This is the way to promote their fondness for study, and to 
invigorate and elevate their intellectual powers. It is a most unpropitious symptom, for a 
pupil to be continually asking, “ How shall I do this? How shall Ido this 7” without at- 
tempting to discover the method of solution. It is also a cruel kindness, that is incessantly 
telling and aiding the pupil in doing that. which, without such assistance, he might easily 
accomplish. If.your pupils cannot, or will not, proceed without such abundant aid, it may 
be expedient to place them in a lower class. 

16. Never do for your pupils what they can do for themselves, ex- 


cept so far as may be necessary to set them an example. 


17. As far as possible, prevent your pupils from retarding the pro- 
gress of one another by affording unnecessary aid in making pens, 
ruling paper, &c. 

It is only by exertion that our faculties can be improved. 

18. Never indulge your pupils in saying Can’t, or expressing in- 

ability to perform any exercise required. 


They know not what they can effect, till they make the attempt; and if one attempt has 
proved fruitless, another may succeed. 


19. Freely indulge and encourage your pupils in asking questions ; 
and as far as possible, lead them to answers by questioning them.* 








* We have taken the liberty to italicise the latter part of this direction, as being of pe- 
culiar importance : for if this be disregarded, the pupil may acquire a habit which shall be 
2 hindrance to his improvement,—a habit of asking questions in an unconvected and ran- 
dom manner, aud of resting satisfied with the ipse divrit of his instructer —Ld. 7. Guide. 
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20. Teach your pupils to teach themselves. 
21. Teach your pupils to teach one another.* 


22. Teach, as much as possible, by example ; and let your exam- 
ple in every thing be such as may be safely imitated. 


23. Endeavor to render your instructions interesting. 

If a teacher cannot do this. it is_of little consequence what other qualifications he may 
possess. The grand question is, FZow shall instructions be rendered interesting ? Most of 
the preceding maxims may have ap important bearing upon this subject.t ; 

24. As far as possible, instruct by exhibiting the real objects, 
or the most perfect natural signs of the objects, to which your in- 
structions relate,{ 


25. Endeavor to discover and correct the bad habits of your pu- 
pils. 

The business of education relates continually and almost exclusively to the formation and 
correction of habits. To form — habits in pupils is sufficiently difficult ; to cure those 
that are bad, much more so. But in proportion to the difficulty, should be the resolution 
and vigor that begin the work, and the patience that pursues and completes it. 

26. As far as possible, excite your pupils to vigorous and laudable 
efforts, by inculcating upon them their obligations to God, to them- 
selves, to their parents, to their associates, to their country, to their 
ancestors, to the world, to future generations. 


27. Encourage in your pupils a desire of approbation and a re- 
gard for character; but endeavour to guard their minds against van- 
ity, the love of fame, and the selfish, childish desire of outdoing one 
another.§. 


28. By no means suffer your faithfulness to be overcome by a fear 
of wounding the feelings of your pupils. 

Tt may indeed be painful to them, and scarcely less so to you, to mention their faults 
which they never mistrusted. But remember, itis but the pang of a moment. To neglect 
this duty might diminish their usefulness and happiness through life. At the same time, the 
greatest caution and tenderness should be used, that the wound inflicted may be as light as 
possible. The tender-hearted surgeon, though he may judge it necessary to amputate a 
jimb, will endeavour to avoid giving his patient the least unnecessary pain. 

29. Fervently supplicate the divine blessing upon your pupils, and 
upon your efforts for their improvement from day to day. 





* This may be done to a considerable extent even in schools which are not conducted 
on the monitorial plan. The different members of aclass may be set, as suitable occasions 
present, to ask one another questions, to point out one another's errors, to answer one an- 
other’s inquiries, and to solve one another’s difficulties —Ed. Teacher's Guide. 

+ The sueceeding remarks have already appeared in the 'Teacher’s Guide. See p. 85. 

{ Pictures and modeis are the natural signs ‘of objects. ‘‘ Hence,” says Mr. Emerson, 
“ pictures, representing objects important to be known, are by ro means to be considered 
as the mere toys of children ; but may be used with great advantage by students of every 
age.” A picture or model may properly be used, whenever the rea! object, respecting 
which instruction is to be given, cannot be exhibited to the learner.—Ed. 7’. G 

§ We have taken the liberty, in this place, to omit the direction given by Mr. Emerson, 
and to substitute one of our own. ‘The nature and tendency of emulation and ambition, 
we hope to discuss fully at some future opportunity ,— Ed. TG. 
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